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FOURTH  WORLD  CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS 

The  Friends  World  Conference  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in  July,  1967  was  attended  by 
eighteen  delegates  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  as  well  as  by  several  west  coast  F riends  representing 
other  groups.  This  BULLETIN  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  activities  and  aspects  of  the  Conference 
as  viewed  by  a number  of  these  F riends  who  chose  their  topics  upon  arrival. 

For  other  views  readers  are  referred  to  the  World  Conference  issues  of  the  FRIENDS  JOURN- 
AL (September  1,  1967)  including  ^‘Guilford  Diary”  by  Carl  F.  Wise,  the  Conference  Message, 
and  photographs;  QUAKER  LIFE  (September  1967)  including  the  text  of  the  keynote  address 
by  L.  Hugh  Doncaster,  and  THE  FRIEND  (London,  August  18,  1967)  including  the  principal 
statements  in  full. 


We  came  together,  quiet,  eager,  anticipat- 
ing— ready  for  the  business  of  our  meeting. 
The  keynote  address,  “Seek,  Find,  Share: 
The  Time  is  This  Present”  by  L.  Hugh  Don- 
caster, Extension  Secretary  at  Woodbrooke 
in  England,  set  the  tone  of  the  days  to  come, 
but,  more  durably,  and  like  Roland  Warren’s 
address  which  is  reported  elsewhere,  it  stated 
for  Friends  questions  which  will  live  with 
them  through  the  rest  of  our  lives  . . . 

He  summoned  Friends  to  move  on  from 
their  early  historical  attitude  of  proclaiming 
the  Truth  in  the  manner  of  the  Book  of  Acts; 
admitting  some  ignorance  and  prejudice 
about  the  pastoral  system  among  Friends, 
he  credited  pastoral  Friends  with  more  suc- 
cess in  outreach,  pastoral  care  and  religious 
education  than  occurs  in  London  Yearly 
Meeting  (which  was  his  point  of  reference, 
but  we  in  unprogrammed  meetings  may  read- 
ily compare  his  words  with  our  own  meet- 
ing’s condition.)  But  he  gave  the  view  that 
the  pastoral  system  is  pointing  backward, 
at  best  toward  a blind  alley  and  at  worst 
away  from  the  direction  in  which  Friends 
should  be  going. 

He  summoned  Friends  equally  to  move  on 
from  their  later  position  of  seeking  Truth 
from  whence  it  might  come  while  minimiz- 
ing the  differences  among  us.  London  Year- 
ly Meeting  (read:  your  own  meeting)  ex- 
periences a vague  permissiveness  which  so 
develops  individualism  that  it  leads  away 
from  corporate  witness,  and  this,  he  felt,  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  pastoral  ten- 
dency and  becomes  a kind  of  Ranterism. 

Now  we  need  to  enter  into  a “creative 
encounter,”  involving  the  best  of  both  tra- 
ditions: we  need  genuine  humility,  genuine 
interest  in  understanding  positions  alien  to 
our  own  while  not  leaning  over  backward 
for  superficial  agreement  but  speaking  the 


Truth  as  we  understand  it.  He  warned  that 
this  is  very  difficult  to  do,  that  this  kind  of 
encounter  hurts  and  hurts  horribly.  Sup- 
pression of  the  truth  is  patronizing,  he  said, 
but  the  manner  in  which  we  convey  truth 
that  is  meaningful  to  us  matters  a tremen- 
dous lot  . . .“His  manner  shouted  so  loud 
that  I couldn’t  hear  the  words  he  spoke.” 

He  said  we  were  in  Greensboro  to  try  to 
make  the  Society  of  Friends  a more  finely 
tempered  instrument  in  the  service  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  He  wanted  us  to  look  out 
and  realize  that  Quakerism  has  a tremen- 
dously relevant  message  at  every  point  where 
we  touch  the  world;  because  just  as  there 
is  no  time  but  this  present,  so  there  is  no  situ- 
ation which  does  not  have  its  personal  refer- 
ence; if  we  do  believe  that  some  part  of 
God’s  spirit  is  at  work  in  the  world  and  its 
relationships  which  is  secular.  Every  bit  is 
of  concern  to  us  and  to  God. 

Some  of  the  world’s  great  problems  hit 
him  more  than  others — one,  the  tragedy  of 
the  world  continuing  to  put  up  with  degrad- 
ing poverty  30  years  after  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  today’s  contrast  of  great  affluence 
to  great  poverty  led  him  to  ask  if  essential 
Quakerism  of  John  Woolman’s  kind  lives  eas- 
ily in  affluence,  even  whether  it  lives  at  all, 
whether  a slow,  stifling  asphyxiation,  so  slow 
that  we  do  not  see  it,  may  not  take  place. 

Of  the  world’s  great  problems,  he  noted 
that  each  one  of  us  cannot  act  on  all  prob- 
lems, but  each  must  find  his  own  point  of 
impact  with  the  knowledge  that  there  is  soli- 
darity; that  the  whole  thrust  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  behind  him.  The  world,  he  said, 
is  literally  dying  for  lack  of  Quakerism  in 
action  at  every  point,  for  lack  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel,  for  lack  of  man’s  acceptance  of 
his  personal  Savior,  Jesus  Christ — these  are 
three  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  He 
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called  on  all  to  have  faith  in  our  faith  which 
is  powerfully  creative,  to  accept  one  ultimate 
loyalty,  namely  to  God  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  reach  behind  the  formulations.  It 
is  at  the  level  of  spirit  that  we,  whatever 
branch  of  Quakerism  we  come  from,  will 
find  a oneness  in  God;  and  let  us  not  allow 
any  particular  form  or  formulation  to  be  a 
form  of  idolatry. 

He  said  we  should  go  back  to  our  own 
frontier  more  faithfully  able  to  communi- 
cate our  Quaker  conviction  with  the  backing 
of  the  whole  Society  behind  us  in  the  very 
lonely  places  that  some  of  us  live  in,  to  get 
deep  into  the  spirit  behind  it,  so  that  to  turn 
everything  we  possess  into  the  channels  of 
universal  love  becomes  the  business  of  our 
lives  . . . Seek  God  . . . Find  God  . . . Share 
God. 

For  myself,  stirred  especially  by  Hugh 
Doncaster  and  Roland  Warren,  I had  a pre- 
sentiment that  something  momentous  was 
going  to  happen  in  the  life  of  Friends  and  that 
perhaps  as  the  conference  unfolded  we  would 
see  evidences  of  it.  Perhaps  we  did  in  some 
of  the  later  actions.  Perhaps  the  momentous 
things  will  only  become  visible  as  Friends 
everywhere  come  more  under  the  weight  of 
the  painfully  hard  religious  truths  that  our 
forebears  and  contemporaries  have  expressed 
and  which  Jesus  taught  the  disciples.  Per- 
haps there  is  the  chance  that  through  the 
tension  of  the  creative  encounter  among 
Friends  which  Hugh  Doncaster  called  for 
and  through  the  head-on  encounter  between 
Quakers  and  their  role  in  transforming  the 
social  structures  of  our  world  that  Roland 
Warren  visualizes  will  come  the  momentous 
happenings  which  will  give  Friends  a new 
significance  in  the  service  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

JOHN  A.  SULLIVAN 


STATEMENT  OP  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT 
AND  CIRCULATION 

(Act  of  October  23,  1962:  Section  4369.  Title  39,  U.S  Code) 
1.  Date  of  Piling:  October  1,  1967.  2.  Title  of  Publication: 
Friends  Bulletin.  3,  Prequency  of  Is,sue:  Monthly,  except 
bi-monthly  in  January-Pebruary  and  July-Augu.st.  4.  Lo- 
cation of  known  office  of  publication:  2635  Emerald  St., 
Eugene.  Ore.  97403.  5.  Location  of  the  headquarters  or 

general  business  of  the  publishers:  2635  Emerald  St., 

Eugene,  Ore.  97403.  6.  Names  and  addresses  of  publisher, 
editor,  and  managing  editor:  Publisher:  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Priends,  c/o  Friends 
Meeting  House,  2151  Vine  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94709.  Editor: 
Alice  Dart,  2636  Emerald  St.,  Eugene,  OR  97403.  Managing 
Editor:  None.  7.  Owner.  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Priends,  c/o  Priends  Meeting  House, 
2151  Vine  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94709.  8.  Known  Bondholders, 
Mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1 percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities:  none.  9.  For  completion  by  non-profit 
organizations  authorized  to  mail  at  special  rates  (Section 
132.122,  Postal  Manual):  The  purpose,  function  and  non- 
profit status  of  this  organization  and  the  exempt  status 
for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  have  not  changed  during 
preceding  12  months. 

I certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are  cor- 
rect and  complete. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  STATE 

Individual  commitment  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility are  essential  and  flow  from  our 
experience  of  God.  Commitment  may  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  we  “conduct  our 
affairs  honestly,  produce  excellently,  oppose 
oppression,  force  no  one,  abhor  violence,  rec- 
oncile the  quarelling,  relieve  suffering,  avoid 
ostentation  and  speak  and  teach  in  the  spirit 
of  God.” 

U Thant  challenged  us  to  confront  our 
governments  as  individuals.  He  reminded 
us  that  although  the  Charter  was  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  member  govern- 
ments, and  their  aim  was  to  establish  an  in- 
tergovernmental organization,  they  them- 
selves intended  that  it  should  be  the  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations  who  are  speaking  in 
the  Charter,  and  it  is  their  will  that  must  be 
felt.  The  governments  of  the  world  seem 
unwilling  to  relinquish  any  of  their  sovereign 
rights,  so  that  it  will  only  be  as  the  people 
of  the  world  exert  pressure  on  nation  states 
to  adopt  policies  good  for  the  world  as  one 
community  that  there  can  be  any  possibility 
of  a world  at  peace. 

It  was  felt  Friends  need  a stronger,  more 
vital  relationship  to  society.  The  waging  of 
war,  the  disparity  of  resources  and  wealth 
among  the  nations  today,  and  racial  and  re- 
ligious hatred  are  part  of  our  fundamental 
social  structure.  How  can  Friends  become 
inv(5lved  in  making  changes  in  these  social 
institutions  was  the  question  asked  by  Ro- 
land Warren.  By  ourselves  and  even  as  a 
society  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a way  of 
confronting  these  vast  institutional  issues. 
The  time  has  probably  come,  therefore,  when 
Friends  must  step  out  of  the  mediator  role 
and  really  take  sides  on  these  issues — with 
love  and  understanding  for  those  whom  it 
will  be  necessary  to  oppose  to  bring  about 
change.  Just  as  there  is  no  way  to  avoid 
confronting  evil  in  ourselves  and  where  we 
see  it,  so  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  the  evil 
in  the  social  struction  of  our  nation.  The 
danger  is  that  when  one  is  faced  with  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  bringing  about  fun- 
damental change  one  will  be  overcome  by 
the  seemingly  hopelessness  of  accomplishing 
anything  significant  and  may  become  apa- 
thetic to  any  effort  in  this  direction.  But 
Friends  working  on  the  two  fronts  of  per- 
sonal commitment  and  involvement  in  the 
large  movements  necessary  to  change  the 
structure  of  society  can  make  their  contri- 
bution. Above  all,  Friends  need  to  listen 
for  and  be  sensitive  to  new  leadings  from 
God. 


-\LICE  DART,  Editor 


MARGARET  BROOKS 
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TWO  STATEMENTS  ON 
PROTEST  AND  DIRECT  ACTION 

Throughout  history,  men  have  been  making  pro- 
test by  means  of  direct  action  against  the  decisions 
of  those  in  authority.  Sometimes  these  protests  were 
stimulated  by  base  motives  such  as  the  desire  for 
self-aggrandizement;  other  protests  were  made  from 
completely  disinterested  motives,  for  no  personal 
benefit.  Sometimes,  direct  action  was  violent  and 
destructive;  in  other  cases  it  was  gentle  and  non- 
violent— often  to  the  point  of  martyrdom. 

It  seems  to  us  that  protest  and  direct  action  of  a 
loving  and  nonviolent  order  has  a place  as  one  of 
the  proper  forms  of  Quaker  witness.  We  should  ex- 
pect Friends  who,  for  the  sake  of  others  or  out  of 
concern  for  the  commonweal,  feel  compelled  to  pro- 
test, to  do  so  firstly  and  if  possible  in  direct  and 
personal  communication  with  those  against  whom 
the  protest  is  made.  Only  after  patient  efforts  to 
establish  the  validity  of  our  stance  have  been  ig- 
nored or  rebuffed  should  Friends  after  mature  con- 
sideration contemplate  a more  public  witness.  When 
such  a concern  is  felt  deeply  by  a single  Friend  or 
a group,  it  is  probably  wise  to  develop  the  direct 
action  by  the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee 
rather  than  to  look  to  existing  Friends’  bodies  to 
undertake  the  task.  Other  Friends  who  cannot  in 
conscience  unite  with  the  action  may  yet  be  able 
to  recognize  the  integrity  of  the  protesters  and  to 
defend  and  interpret  their  motivation  to  others  even 
when  they  themselves  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
action. 

Although  those  protesting  are  motivated  entirely 
by  moral  considerations,  other  Friends  may  regard 
their  action  as  being  too  political  in  character;  or 
they  may  be  troubled  particularly  when  those  in- 
volved in  the  witness  feel  compelled  to  practice 
civil  disobedience  or  break  the  laws  of  men  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  God  and  in  a manner  which 
brings  no  personal  gain  or  advantage.  It  is  in  such 
cases  that  we  appeal  to  all  Quakers  to  impute  to  the 
lawbreakers  only  the  highest  possible  motives  for 
their  acts  until  or  unless  their  motives  are  judged 
to  be  base  or  their  actions  unseemly. 

We  would  point  out  to  all  Friends  that  the  history 
of  every  nation  is  illuminated  by  the  names  of  those 
who  making  disinterested  protest  against  the  “es- 
tablishment” of  their  day  were,  in  many  cases,  con- 
demned and  abused  by  the  “respectable”  and  whose 
sufferings  ranged  from  mild  censure  to  death,  but 
who,  after  a short  passage  of  history,  were  revered 
as  national  heroes.  George  Washington,  Mary  Dyer, 
George  Fox,  and  a host  of  others  come  into  mind. 
Indeed,  the  most  significant  protest  action  in  history 
was  the  “Ride-In”  to  Jerusalem,  the  great  act  of 
challenge  to  the  Establishment,  that  led  to  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Remembering  this, 
we  hope  Friends  will  be  supportive  of  those  among 
us  who  out  of  deep  concern  feel  moved  to  direct 
action  and  who  often  find  an  astonishing  access  of 
spiritual  power  in  the  act. 

COLIN  BELL 

(Retiring  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee) 


World  Conference  participants  who  paid  $2.00 
for  the  Conference  photograph  and  have  not  re- 
ceived their  copy  are  urged  to  claim  it  by  writing 
to  Friends  World  Committee,  152-A  North  15th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  The  Conference 
staff  regrets  the  loss  of  about  100  names  of 
American  Friends  to  whom  it  was  not  possible 
to  deliver  the  picture  before  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference. 


Throughout  its  history  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
refused  the  state  the  right  to  make  claims  upon 
one’s  person,  time,  or  treasure  where  such  claims 
are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  activities  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  we  are  conscientiously  opposed. 
Qn  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  World  Conference  of 
Friends,  we  call  upon  all  Friends  to  search  their 
consciences  in  regard  to  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  nation  states  and  to  their  responsibilities 
to  the  higher  authority  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  nations. 
Particularly  under  the  weight  of  concern  for  the  tra- 
gic war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  call  upon  Friends  in 
the  countries  party  to  this  conflict  to  go  as  far  as 
conscience  dictates  in  withholding  support  from 
their  governments’  war-making  machinery.  To  Friends 
in  the  United  States,  whose  government  has  heavy 
commitments  in  material  and  personnel,  we  suggest 
efforts  to  oppose  not  only  the  drafting  of  young  men, 
but  also  the  conscripting  of  money  through  special 
taxes  such  as  the  telephone  excise  tax  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson’s  proposed  surcharge  on  income  tax 
payments.  The  form  the  opposition  takes  must  be 
determined  by  individual  conscience  including  the 
possibility  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes  for  war. 

From  the  Round  Table  on  FRIENDS 
WITNESS  IN  OUR  TIME— 

(see  page  6) 

“On  Starting  On  Our  Own  Room’’ 

From  the  response  by  Douglas  V.  Steere  to  U 
Thant’s  address:  A boy  once  burst  into  the  living 
room  and  said  to  his  father,  “I  want  to  clean  up  the 
mess  in  the  world,”  only  to  receive  his  father’s  quiet 
reply,  “Had  you  ever  thought  of  starting  on  your  own 
room?” — as  printed  in  an  extract  in  Quaker  Life  for 
September,  1967.  Extracts  will  also  be  printed  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  Friends  Journal. 

* * * 

“He  would  be  a bold  person  who  would  give  now 
his  ov/n  impression  as  a final  interpretation  of  the 
Friends  World  Conference  at  Guilford.  Not  only  does 
each  attender  have  his  own  special  slant,  but  the 
occasion  (including  the  simultaneous  Greensboro 
Gathering)  has  too  many  facets  to  permit  one  per- 
son to  realize  them  all  ....  As  I said  at  Qxford, 
‘Many  of  us  are  anxiously  watching  this  conference 
to  see  whether  our  minds  have  developed  that  easy 
allergy  to  the  unfamiliar.  We  are  confronted  with 
major  issues  of  critical  importance  where  really  free 
opinion  will  scarcely  be  tolerated.  Are  Friends  as 
fearless  in  following  their  consciences  in  1967  as 
they  were  in  1952?’  ” 

HENRY  J.  CADBURY 

(from  FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  September  I,  1967) 
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‘^THE  HUMAN  RACE  IS  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE  . . . 

U THANT,  SECRETARY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 
spoke  to  a gathering  of  8000  people  in  Greensboro,  N.  Carolina  on 
July  30th,  which  included  the  1300  Quakers  who  were  attending  the 
Conference  and  the  Gathering.  To  us  this  was  the  high  point  of  the 
Conference.  He  spoke  clearly  and  frankly,  knowing  that  his  audience 
shared  his  earnest  yearning  for  peace  in  the  world. 


In  his  beginning  remarks,  U Thant  spoke 
of  attempts  to  blame  the  ills  of  the  world  on 
the  Charter  of  the  U.N,  It  was  not  the  char- 
ter which  had  failed  the  international  com- 
munity, he  said,  but  the  international  com- 
mimity  which  had  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
Charter.  Especially  at  fault,  he  said,  were 
the  super  powers  (The  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union)  who  tend  to  act  independently  and 
think  only  of  their  own  interests. 

In  speaking  of  the  War  in  Vietnam,  U 
Thant  made  it  clear  that  he  believes  that  the 
U.S.  has  entirely  mistaken  the  motivation  of 
the  warring  peoples  in  that  land.  It  is  not 
a war  of  communist  aggression,  but  a war 
for  independence  and  nationalism.  It  is  a 
war  against  foreign  domination.  And  we, 
the  U.S.,  are  the  aggressors  in  this  case.  He 
feels  that  a continuation  of  the  war  is  un- 
necessary and  a terrible  human  tragedy,  and 
he  firmly  believes  that  if  the  U.S.  would  stop 
the  bombing  of  N.  Vietnam,  peace  talks 
would  be  sure  within  a few  weeks. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  influence  the  con- 
flicts in  Vietnam  and  in  the  Middle  East 
have  had  on  the  relationships  between  the 
two  super  powers.  Relations  had  been  im- 
proving, but  are  now  deteriorating,  and  it 
is  essential  that  they  improve  as  a first  step 
toward  permanent  peace  in  the  world.  U 
Thant  also  expressed  the  hope  that  Red 
China  would  soon  be  included  as  a member 
of  the  international  community  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  other  nations. 

As  he  ended  his  speech,  U Thant  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  human  factor  in 
all  the  world’s  problems.  The  human  race 


is  one  and  indivisible,  he  said,  and  concluded 
his  speech  by  saying, 

“I  believe  that  real  and  effective  interna- 
tional cooperation  can  be  achieved  if  there 
is  an  awareness  at  all  levels  that  no  man  can 
save  himself  or  his  country  or  his  people 
unless  he  consciously  identifies  himseLE  with 
and  deliberately  works  for,  the  whole  of 
mankind.” 

The  spirit  of  concern  and  human  dignity 
which  this  man  embodies  was  so  evident  in 
his  clear  wise  words  that  the  audience  rose 
in  respect  to  greet  him  at  first  and  to  applaud 
him  when  he  was  finished.  Our  little  body 
of  Quakers  was  honored  to  have  had  him 
accept  our  invitation  to  speak  to  our  confer- 
ence. 

His  appeal  to  us  to  remember  the  human 
beings  involved  in  these  tragic  spots  in  the 
world,  when  we  hear  the  statistics,  — the 
“body  count”  — touched  us  all. 

The  hymn  which  was  chosen  to  be  sung 
that  Sunday  evening  as  a prelude  to  the 
speech  was  most  appropriate,  we  thought  — 
It  was  the  “Hymn  to  Joy,”  music  by  Beet- 
hoven, words  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  Jo- 
sephine Bacon.  The  words  of  the  4th  verse 
are  as  follows: 

“Build  the  road  of  Peace  before  us. 

Build  it  wide  and  deep  and  long. 

Speed  the  slow,  remind  the  eager. 

Help  the  weak  and  guide  the  strong; 

None  shall  push  aside  the  other, 

None  shall  let  another  fall; 

Work  beside  me,  0 my  brother. 

All  for  one,  and  one  for  all.” 

HARRY  AND  LOIS  BAILEY 


FROM  THE  ROUND  TABLES 


Sharing  The  World’s  Resources 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  aspects  of  this 
conference  was  the  large  amount  of  time  re- 
served for  round  table  discussion.  Topics 
were  general  with  several  groups  of  20  per- 
sons each  taking  different  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. “Population  Explosion”  was  the  aspect 
taken  by  my  group  under  the  above  topic. 

Reginald  Goodbody,  a young  Irish  forester, 
was  the  leader.  In  our  group  were  people 
who  had  lived  and  worked  in  India  and  East 
Africa,  and  a resident  of  Jamaica,  Harold 
Ballysingh,  who  told  us  what  it  is  like  to  live 


on  an  island  where  the  population  increase  is 
out  of  control. 

It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  agree  that  there 
is  a problem.  Figures  such  as:  300,000,000 
people  are  malnourished  at  the  present  time; 
one-half  the  people  ever  born  on  this  planet 
are  alive  today;  40%  of  those  alive  today 
are  between  15  and  29,  their  most  fertile 
years;  a 3%  increase  per  year — the  present 
rate  in  Latin  America — doubles  the  popula- 
tion every  24  years.  And  only  about  3%  of 
the  earth’s  surface  is  suitable  for  growing 
crops  — agricultural  production  has  been 
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gaining  at  about  one-half  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  cardinal  prob- 
lem of  sharing  the  world’s  resources  is  how 
many  are  we  to  share  with.  No  matter  how 
fast  we  increase  food  production  we  will  not 
have  adequate  food  for  all  mankind  until  we 
learn  to  limit  the  earth’s  population. 

We  decided  that  our  discussion  should  in- 
clude more  historical  background  to  see  if 
we  might  discover  any  acceptable  ways  of 
the  past  to  limit  population  and  to  see  why 
the  great  increase.  The  world  was  once 
greatly  underpopulated,  and  the  views  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  government  policies 
such  as  family  allotments,  social  mores  of 
India  where  it  is  important  to  have  children 
in  one’s  old  age,  all  pushed  toward  populat- 
ing the  earth.  When  these  were  met  by  the 
falling  death  rate  due  to  the  control  of  in- 
fectious disease  the  population  took  a tre- 
mendous jump,  and  the  “cultural  lag”  be- 
comes very  apparent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  number  of  live  births  per  1000  per- 
sons hasn’t  changed  much,  but  that  with  the 
sudden  drop  in  infant  mortality  greater  num- 
bers are  brought  to  fertility.  So  part  of  the 
historical  background  is  that  societal  meas- 
ures which  were  once  appropriate  no  longer 
are,  and  that  unless  we  become  more  inven- 
tive we  will  face  disaster. 

Realizing  that  as  a group  we  didn’t  know 
much  about  the  medical  aspects  of  popula- 
tion control  we  devoted  time  to  a presenta- 
tion of  methods  on  contraception  and  control 
under  several  headings:  (1)  Methods  which 
prevent  sperm  from  meeting  egg:  it  was 
pointed  out  that  these  are  effective  but  re- 
quire male  or  female  responsibility  at  the 
time  of  intercourse,  places  to  store  equip- 
ment and  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for 
equipment.  Surgical  methods  of  interrupt- 
ing the  channels  by  which  either  sperm  or 
egg  is  transported  were  also  discussed  — 
these  methods  take  medical  time  and  equip- 
ment and  are  irreversible:  therefore  they 
can’t  help  a family  space  their  children  but 
are  good  procedures  to  terminate  child  bear- 
ing. (2)  Methods  which  prevent  egg  or  sperm 
production  are  in  the  forefront  today;  the 
“pill”  is  the  most  used  and  talked  about. 
This  very  effective  method  has  a 3-10%  com- 
plication rate  which  can  be  easily  handled 
in  a developed  country  with  good  health 
services:  but  if  3 of  each  100  women  have 
problems,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wo- 
men take  pills,  many  health  services  will  be 
needed.  Much  new  research  is  going  on,  and 
improvements  can  be  expected.  (3)  Methods 
which  prevent  the  development  of  the  fertil- 
ized ovum.  The  most  talked  of  recent  inno- 


vation is  the  Intra  Uterine  Contraceptive 
Device.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  are 
not  new  but  modified  from  devices  used  75 
years  ago;  there  are  complications  as  well 
as  a pregnancy  rate.  Much  popular  writing 
has  implied  that  lUCD’s  can  be  placed  and 
left  for  years,  and  nothing  need  to  be  done, 
but  like  most  medical  interventions  there  is 
need  of  follow  up  and  medical  attention. 
(4)  Methods  of  terminating  pregnancy.  Abor- 
tion has  been  widely  advocated  and  is  widely 
used  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
method  is  hazardous  to  the  mother  unless 
well  done  and  is  at  best  a stop  gap  method 
to  be  used  until  adequate  contraception  is 
practiced. 

We  discussed  the  fact  that  in  human  so- 
ciety sexual  intercourse  is  an  activity  which 
is  vitally  important  for  other  reasons  than 
procreation,  and  that  its  value  and  meaning 
change  with  the  mores  of  the  society.  We 
cannot  forsee  what  effect  the  removal  of 
fear  of  pregnancy  will  have  on  social  custom. 

Vivian  Abbott,  who  has  worked  in  the 
field  of  family  planning  in  India,  said  that 
it  is  not  right  to  take  family  planning  to  a 
population  without  taking  maternal  and 
child  welfare  services.  I would  add  the  em- 
phasis that  when  you  start  caring  about  peo- 
ple it  takes  more  people  to  do  the  caring.  We 
really  need  a tremendous  increase  in  health 
personnel  if  we  are  to  have  each  life  on  this 
earth  be  a full  and  productive  one. 

One  concept  Kenneth  Boulding  left  with 
us  is  that  of  the  earth  as  a large  space  ship 
where  everything  must  be  reprocessed  — 
there  is  no  longer  an  unlimited  geography. 
We  must  all  become  conservationists  and 
learn  to  tread  lightly,  speak  softly  and  de- 
velop methods  of  conflict  resolution  which 
will  not  destroy  us.  This  calls  for  a very 
different  technology  than  our  present  one 
which  drains  off  the  resources  of  brain  and 
muscle  into  methods  of  destruction  while 
doing  little  to  develop  the  kinds  of  social  in- 
vention needed  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  He  says  we  must  proclaim  the  need 
for  (1)  A massive  birth  reduction  campaign. 
(2)  Removal  of  the  intolerable  burden  of 
the  war  industry.  (3)  Cultural  change.  If 
we  cannot  achieve  them  we  face  disaster  as 
surely  as  the  disasters  proclaimed  by  the 
prophets  of  Israel. 

WARD  MILES 

ONE  BEAD 

The  Lord! 

Is! 

My  Shepherd! 

He  leadeth  me! 

He  restoreth  my  soul!  . . . 

EUBANKS  CARSNER 
Riverside  Meeting 
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Friends  Witness  in  Our  Times 
Protest  and  Direct  Action 

The  group  concerned  with  this  topic  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  Friends  from  all  over  the 
U.S.  and  from  Ireland,  Jamaica,  and  Kenya. 
Several  felt  out  of  place  as  they  freely  ad- 
mitted to  being  non-participants  in  public 
demonstrations  of  any  form.  For  each  of  us, 
though,  it  was  enlightening  and  gratifying 
to  talk  with  those  who  feel  the  need  to  ex- 
press publicly  an  overwhelming  sense  of  dis- 
may and  concern  for  hypocrisy  so  prevalent 
in  our  society  today. 

Some  had  had  experience  in  demonstra- 
tions for  peace  and  one  in  vigils  against  cap- 
ital punishment.  Another  had  the  distinction 
of  singly  demonstrating  against  some  of  his 
fellow  Friends  at  a revival  meeting. 

What  should  be  Friends’  witness  in  our 
society?  Some  felt  Friends  must  take  the 
lead  in  changing  society,  whereas  we  often 
fail  to  try  to  resolve  social  issues.  Wherever 
there  is  a need  we  have  an  obligation  to  min- 
ister to  that  need;  we  also  have  an  obligation 
to  find  new,  more  constructive  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  social  problems — in  a rapidly  de- 
teriorating society  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  use  methods  and  techniques  used  earlier. 
We  should  deal  with  problems  as  they  arise; 
there  is  no  longer  time  to  ignore  them  — 
sometimes  there  is  not  even  time  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  take  a stand.  We  often 
find  ourselves  actively  involved  in  situations 
not  of  our  own  making  or  choice. 

How  should  we  witness  effectively  in  situ- 
ations of  violence?  Should  we  seek  a com- 
mon denominator?  One  thought  v/e  should; 
another  thought  we  should  not  strive  for 
superficial  unity  but  face  and  deal  with  is- 
sues as  each  feels  he  must.  Some  thought 
justice  should  be  sought  through  the  spirit 
of  love  in  all  relationships,  seeking  through 
the  FCNL  or  directly  dealing  with  state  of- 
ficials. In  race  relations  Friends  might  try  to 
keep  communications  open  between  Negro 
and  white  leaders.  Some  felt  integration  and 
the  real  work  of  improving  race  relations 
must  begin  in  the  churches;  are  we  ready  to 
be  “fools  for  Christ?”  Direct  action  in  a blind 
or  ignorant  community  could  be  facts  ham- 
mered home  continually.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  is  that  protest  demonstrations  are 
often  not  enough  to  change  the  motivation 
of  the  people. 

One  session  was  spent  discussing  an  ex- 
perience of  an  Indian  Friend  who  was  re- 
fused service  at  the  barber  shop  near  the 
campus.  Another  session  heard  Paul  Boku- 
lich  of  Detroit  speak  of  his  experiences  in 
Alabama  working  for  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Council. 


I think  it  fair  to  say  that  all  of  us  profited 
from  sharing  experiences  with  Friends  many 
of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
make  the  world  a better  place  to  live  in.  I 
know  I felt,  and  I’m  sure  others  did  too,  a 
renewed  desire  to  make  greater  efforts  in 
my  own  meeting  and  community  to  help 
achieve  greater  understanding  between  those 
who  feel  moved  to  direct  action  and  those 
whose  approach  takes  a milder  form. 

MARIAN  B.  HOGE 

Changing  Family  Patterns 

On  July  25  we  were  sixteen  strangers  shar- 
ing autobiographical  notes.  Eight  days  later 
we  were  shaking  hands  regretfully  and  hur- 
riedly, taking  last  minute  snapshots  that 
might  help  record  some  of  the  warm,  loving 
friendship  which  developed  during  the  week. 

Having  chosen  to  consider  this  topic  how 
does  a group  of  representatives  of  fourteen 
Yearly  Meetings,  six  nations,  professions  in- 
cluding full  and  part  time  homemakers,  fam- 
ily counselling  and  medicine,  and  of  a variety 
of  family  situations  including  married,  single, 
divorced,  children  young,  children  married, 
grandchildren  — how  does  such  a group  be- 
gin? 

We  threw  out  questions: 

— Is  there  a direction  of  change?  Do  we 
try  to  affect  it? 

— What  are  the  roles  of  husband  and  wife? 
Should  a wife  be  a homemaker  only?  Who 
is  the  authority?  Father?  Mother? 

— Do  sexual  relations  need  connection  with 
marriage?  What  do  we  tell  our  young  peo- 
ple about  extra-marital  relations?  Why  are 
they  increasing?  Does  our  society  accept 
this  situation? 

— What  is  the  relationship  of  marriage  to 
economics?  i.e.  providing  a living  for  oneself? 

— How  do  boys  and  girls  get  their  attitudes 
toward  each  other?  How  do  we  guide  young 
children  to  valuing  marriage  and  family? 

— What  are  the  factors  impelling  people 
toward  divorce? 

— Is  our  society  anti-home  and  family? 
Anti-marriage  ? 

— What  is  basic  to  the  human  condition? 

— What  had  Jesus  to  say? 

— What  are  Quaker  guides? 

— In  short,  is  marriage  necessary? 

Reflecting  Western  culture,  our  group  had 
similar  images  of  the  family  (even  consider- 
ing national  variations):  a unit  of  at  least 
husband  and  wife,  usually  with  children. 

We  tried  to  describe  what  marriage  and 
family  consist  of,  but  spent  more  time  de- 
fining factors  which  lead  to  family  break-up. 

The  idea  of  family  as  we  have  known  it 
in  the  past  does  not  altogether  fit  the  present 
pattern  of  American  and  European  living. 
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In  an  industrially  based  society,  there  is  more 
and  longer  separation  of  husbands  and  wives; 
sometimes  scarcely  a family  meal  or  other 
shared  time.  Children  are  dependent  eco- 
nomically longer,  usually  past  the  sexually 
mature  age.  Yet  children  are  more  independ- 
ent educationally  than  in  earlier  times,  being 
greatly  influenced  and  informed  by  other 
media:  schools,  peers,  television,  movies, 
magazines,  radio.  There  is  much  greater  ease 
of  moving  about  of  all  ages.  Factors  influ- 
encing increase  of  sexual  intercourse  out- 
side marriage  are  earlier  physical  maturity, 
improved  contraceptives,  and  many  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Anxiety  was  expressed  about  threats  to 
marriage.  Do  not  men  and  women  need  to 
commit  themselves  to  each  other?  Can  this 
be  done  on  a temporary  basis?  What  about 
the  danger  of  giving  in  to  weaknesses  and 
obstacles?  W’e  spoke  about  the  growth  of 
love  that  can  take  place  in  marriage. 

Our  group  realized  that  we  need  to  ask 
these  questions,  even  as  men  in  other  times 
asked.  We  wish  Meetings  would  do  this  cor- 
porately. We  noted  that  after  2000  years  of 
Christian  ideology,  what  Jesus  says  still  sets 
a tone  within  which  we  labor  to  find  ans- 
wers to  new  questions  concerning  marriage, 
divorce,  and  adultery.  A core  of  caring  and 
responsibility  in  human  relationships  abides. 
Regarding  sexual  love  of  human  beings,  we 
wondered  if  there  is  an  evolving  phenomenon 
of  the  need  for  monogamy. 

We  were  reminded  that  Quakers  often  do 
not  accept  the  norm  in  social  behavior,  e.g. 
in  matters  of  segregation,  war,  etc.  Friends 
have  searched  for  the  highest  planes  of  liv- 
ing. Early  Quakers  emphasized  the  belief 
that  all  life  is  holy. 

We  valued  marriage  because  it  can  pro- 
vide for  its  partners  care  and  love,  in  all 
ways,  not  alone  sexually.  We  emphasized 
the  value  of  the  individual  and  a sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  other. 
Responsibility  includes  “response  - ability,” 
responding  to  the  encounter  with  the  other. 

Our  values  will  be  acquired  by  our  chil- 
dren, by  the  example  of  how  we  live  with 
each  other.  If  we  question,  and  seek  the  high- 
est good,  we  will  encourage  our  children  to 
ask  what  their  decisions  will  mean. 

ELLEN  HUBBE 

PRACTICE  OF  THE  PRESENCE 

Nurturing  the  Spiritual  Life 

As  one  would  have  hoped  worship  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Conference,  rang- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  worship  sharing  groups, 
to  worship  through  music  or  the  silent  vigil, 
to  the  few  moments  of  silence  among  8,000 


people  gathered  to  hear  U Thant  and  Doug- 
las Steere  in  the  Coliseum. 

There  were  about  forty  worship  sharing 
groups  of  twenty  or  so  members  each;  and 
each  developed  in  its  own  way.  They  sought 
a spiritual  depth  beyond  differences  as 
Friends  from  pastoral,  evangelical  and  un- 
programmed meetings  came  together.  This 
creative  encounter,  and  even  tension  at  times, 
played  its  role  as  we  sought  to  know  and  to 
understand  one  another  and  to  bridge  any 
existing  gaps  with  love.  Our  group  was 
broadened  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Fenster, 
wife  of  Rabbi  Myron  Fenster  of  the  Rabbin- 
ical Assembly  (Conservative).  She  expressed 
her  appeciation  of  the  living  silence  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  week  shared  very 
helpfully  in  the  vocal  ministry. 

We  were  privileged  to  spend  the  weekend 
in  private  homes  and  worship  with  local 
Friends  in  their  own  Meetings.  Mine  was  a 
happy  experience  in  a programmed  meeting 
which  adhered  to  Quaker  simplicity  and  of- 
fered fifteen  minutes  for  ministry  through 
the  silence. 

Several  round  table  discussion  groups  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  topic  “Nurturing 
the  Spiritual  Life.”  In  mine  we  became  ac- 
quainted by  describing  how  we  happened  to 
be  Quakers.  This  gave  insights  into  each 
person’s  spiritual  journey  in  search  of  truth 
and  love.  We  then  considered  particularly 
religious  education.  Since  it  was  commonly 
acknowledged  that  it  is  to  the  uncommitted 
that  we  need  to  address  ourselves,  it  was  a 
sobering  thought  that  we  take  a few  verses 
from  the  Bible  and  rewrite  them  in  the  idiom 
of  today,  so  that  the  man  on  the  street  might 
understand.  For,  are  we  not  all  too  aware 
that  our  usual  church  or  Quaker  language 
is  largely  meaningless  to  the  outsider  or  even 
to  our  own  young  folk  on  the  inside. 

Within  this  discussion  of  education  we 
went  along  many  paths  with  ideas  shared 
from  our  individual  experience  and  under- 
standing. Thus  we  groped  and  grew  together 
in  a real  spirit  of  fellowship,  and  all  felt 
enriched. 

HAZEL  LEGGE 

Friends’  Ecumenicity 

The  kind  of  ecumenicity  that  Lewis  Ben- 
son calls  “a  catholic  Quakerism,”  the  vision 
that,  possessed  George  Fox,  of  a universal 
church  reformed  in  the  Quaker  pattern,  is 
nowhere  in  sight.  But  Lewis  Benson  spoke 
for  it  in  a panel  on  the  future  of  Quakerism, 
along  with  others  presenting  views  of  Quak- 
erism as  mystical,  as  evangelical,  as  tradi- 
tional, as  involved  in  the  same  questions  as 
those  creating  ferment  in  other  churches. 
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Maurice  Creasey,  who  is,  I suppose,  the  lead- 
ing Quaker  theologian,  spoke  of  rehgious 
divisions  now  as  horizontal  rather  than  the 
vertical  that  we  are  used  to  thinking  of. 
Friends  like  others  are  divided  less  by  the 
sort  of  differences  that  split  the  Orthodox 
and  the  Hicksites  for  example  in  this  country, 
less  by  the  pastoral  and  non-pastoral  differ- 
ence in  form,  more  by  questions  as  to  wheth- 
er the  word  “God”  has  any  meaning,  whether 
there  is  a “gospel”  that  is  relevant  to  this 
torn  world,  what  does  “community”  mean, 
what  about  absolutes  vs.  relativism  and  the 
“new  morality”?  Face  to  face  with  other 
churches  we  are  ecumenical  in  the  sense 
then  of  sharing  questions  with  them  and  in 
seeking  answers  in  a new  world. 

The  panel  after  two  tries  faded  out  to  give 
place  to  a new  one  made  up  of  young  people 
who  heralded  themselves  with  “Quakerism 
has  a future  and  here’s  how.”  Their  enthu- 
siastic answer  was  that  the  future  lies  in 
direct  experience  of  God  (and  they  dared 
to  use  the  word)  and  consequent  involve- 
ment in  today’s  great  struggles.  No  safe  liv- 
ing for  them;  one  is  off  to  Vietnam,  others 
are  working  among  the  deprived.  What  fu- 
ture forms  of  religious  faith  will  emerge  no 
one  can  tell,  but  the  first  two  sentences  from 
the  written  concern  of  the  round  table  I at- 
tended, New  Trends  in  Religious  Thought, 
are  to  the  point: 

“We  are  convinced  that  there  is  still 
‘a  great  people  to  be  gathered.’  But  we 
are  equally  convinced  that  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  the  Christian  and  Quak- 
er message  are  not  gathering  them.” 

Because  the  real  divisions  are  no  longer 
vertical,  ecumenicity  among  Friends  may  be 
easier.  Before  the  conference  there  had  been 
nervousness  over  how  we  were  all  going  to 
get  along  with  each  other,  not  so  much  the 
speakers  of  different  languages  as  the  pas- 
toral with  the  non-pastoral,  the  evangelical 
with  the  liberal.  Could  we  all  stand  each 
other  through  the  ten  days? 

We  did,  and  a unity  grew  among  us  that 
I think  will  last.  As  Roland  Warren  said  in 
his  address  on  the  “Spiritual  Basis  of  Our 
Outreach,”  words  too  often  divide  — and  he 
felt  divisions  showed  in  the  two  preparatory 
books,  No  Time  But  This  Present  and  Seek, 
Find,  Share  — but  when  you  get  behind  or 
below  words  you  are  surprised  by  unity. 
We  felt  it,  and  in  the  worship-sharing  groups 
we  went  far  enough  to  find  words  that  were 
not  divisive.  But  I am  still  haunted  by  the 
confession  in  my  group  of  the  young  pastor 
from  Indiana  who  said,  “I  feel  like  a second- 
class  citizen.”  He  assured  us  later  he  had 
got  over  the  feeling;  but  I wonder.  The 


weight  in  the  conference  was  on  the  side  of 
the  non-pastoral,  unprogrammed,  and  there 
was  something  of  an  air  of  concession  in  the 
arrangements  made  for  programs.  We  in 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  have  a lot  to  learn 
about  attitude  in  this  respect. 

Hugh  Doncaster’s  keynote  address  in  the 
forthright  British  way  criticized  both  blimt- 
ly:  the  pastoral  system  leads  eventually  into 
a blind  alley,  but  the  unprogrammed  wor- 
ship leads  too  easily  to  the  individualistic 
approach  of  Ranterism. 

Ecumenicity  among  Friends  moved  for- 
ward most  concretely  in  the  field  of  service. 
A proposal  was  made  at  the  Conference  by 
representatives  of  the  various  Friends  ser- 
vice bodies  and  mission  boards  that  the 
Friends  World  Committee  should  take  the 
lead  in  guiding  us  toward  international  ser- 
vice. Instead  of  AFSC,  FSC,  CFSC  and  the 
various  mission  boards,  we  may  some  day 
hope  to  have  simply  “Quaker  Service”  rep- 
resenting all  Friends  and  representing  not 
only  the  rich  white  Friends  but  those  who 
have  up  to  now  been  recipients  of  service  — 
who  reminded  us  through  Friends  from  Afri- 
ca that  it  is  time  they  also  participated  in 
service,  that  they  have  something  to  give. 
Yukio  Irie  writes  in  the  London  Friend  that 
the  Japanese  felt  themselves  not  alien  visit- 
ors at  Guilford  but  “an  integral  part  of  one 
family.”  Some  day  perhaps  we  shall  all  be 
“accepted”  by  all  equally. 

CATHERINE  BRUNER 

Fine  Arts  Among  Friends 

Are  Friends  drifting  toward  the  arts  as 
an  expression  of  the  spiritual  life?  Or  is  it 
simply  that  artists  are  increasingly  drawn 
to  the  Society?  Or  perhaps  there  is  a new 
awareness  that  the  Fine  Arts  harbor  secrets 
of  creativity  and  that  we  must  find  “crea- 
tive” solutions  to  the  problems  that  concern 
us.  At  any  rate,  the  art  shows  of  PYM  and 
the  arts  issue  of  its  Bulletin  — like  the  re- 
cent art  exhibits  of  Friends  United  Meeting 
and  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  — suggest 
that  Quakerism  has  moved  away  from  its 
traditional  disapproval  of  the  arts. 

Now  for  the  first  time  at  a Friends  World 
Conference  the  Fine  Arts  — including  mu- 
sic, drama,  and  poetry  — assumed  a note- 
worthy place  in  the  total  program. 

An  art  exhibit  displayed  works  by  a dozen 
professional  artists  — works  as  various  in 
styles,  media,  and  content  as  are  Friends 
themselves  in  their  emphases  and  practices. 
The  acrylic  paintings  of  Ben  Norris  (Hono- 
lulu Meeting),  intriguing  abstractions  in 
brilliant  color,  were  singled  out  by  the 
Greensboro  art  critic,  as  were  the  graphic 
woodcuts  of  Fritz  Eichenberg. 
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Children’s  Art  from  Friends’  schools 
brought  together  drawings,  paintings,  and 
batiks  from  India,  New  Zealand,  and  Den- 
mark, England  and  the  U.S.  The  delightful 
naivete  of  uninhibited  children  nudged  the 
more  sophisticated  work  of  tutored  teen- 
agers. 

A comprehensive  “Essay  in  Pictures” 
(prepared  by  Delbert  and  Ruth  Replogle) 
exhibited  photographs  of  Friends’  missions 
and  ministry,  schools  and  service  about  the 
world. 

MS  poems  and  published  volumes  were 
exhibited  representing  the  work  of  Quaker 
poets.  “A  Charm  Against  the  Draft”,  by 
William  Matchett  (University  Meeting)  was 
one  of  his  poems  prominently  displayed. 
There  was  an  interest  group  attended  by 
twenty  people  to  read  and  discuss  poetry. 
“The  Quaker  belief  in  inspiration  and  direct 
revelation,”  said  the  Quaker  poet  Sam  Brad- 
ley, “is  the  stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made.” 

Music,  with  a Conference  song  book  “Let 
Friends  Sing,”  included  hearty  group  sing- 
ing of  occasional  hymns  and  folk  songs.  Car- 
roll  Feagins,  as  Conference  organist,  played 
preludes  for  worship  and  for  the  great  U 
Thant  public  meeting. 

A Music  Hour  preceded  the  evening  plen- 
ary sessions,  Outstanding  was  the  organ  re- 
cital by  Leslie  Pratt  Spelman  (Redlands 
Meeting)  of  international  music  presented 
as  an  experience  in  worship.  Violin  sonatas 
of  Bach  and  Brahms,  vocal  recitals  by  Mar- 
ilyn Burris  and  Klane  Robison,  a masterful 
performance  of  Mahler’s  First  Symphony 
by  the  Eastern  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
programs  of  fine  recorded  music  on  alternate 
evenings,  provided  aesthetic  enrichment  for 
the  total  program. 

“Candle  in  the  Straw,”  a recent  verse 
drama  by  Judson  Jerome,  was  capably  di- 
rected by  William  H.  Cleveland  of  George 
School.  Based  on  the  James  Naylor  incident 
from  early  Friends’  history,  it  dramatized  a 
continuing  Quaker  problem:  how  to  distin- 
guish the  True  Leading.  With  mature  power, 
Thomas  Worth  portrayed  the  principal  role, 
from  the  inspired  and  confused  preaching 
to  the  pillory  and  branding  for  blasphemy. 
The  playbook,  reprinted  for  the  Conference 
as  deserving  closer  study  by  Friends,  is  still 
available  through  FWCC. 

The  World  Conference  was  not  the  place 
to  answer  key  questions  about  “Friends  and 
the  Fine  Arts,”  suitable  subject  for  a Pendle 
Hill  or  Woodbrooke  seminar.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  the  program  was  not  without  signifi- 
cance. 

CHARLES  W.  COOPER 
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AMONG  THE  GATHERING 

Tayeko  Yamanouchi,  Japan  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  AFSC,  Tokyo,  spoke  of  Friends’ 
hopes  to  visit  mainland  China.  They  keep 
looking  for  openings  and  will  keep  us  in- 
formed. She  soberly  told  of  her  daughter 
Masako,  a Bryn  Mawr  graduate,  who  is  now 
with  VISA  working  v/ith  (Vietnamese) 
Youth  for  Social  Service  near  Saigon.  Our 
prayers  are  needed  to  support  this  brave 
mother  and  her  courageous  daughter. 

Lenah  Mwenesi,  East  Africa  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, my  room-mate,  spoke  of  current  prob- 
lems Friends  face  in  Kenya.  Tribal  customs 
guiding  a young  couple  before  and  after  mar- 
riage are  breaking  down,  with  no  adequate 
substitute  from  present  practice  ....  The 
tribal  custom  of  a man  having  more  than  one 
wife,  if  he  could  afford  it,  completely  avoided 
prostitution.  With  the  teachings  of  Christian- 
ity and  monogamy,  there  is  no  longer  a home 
for  every  woman,  and  prostitution  appears. 

. . . She  had  come  to  the  U.S.  two  months 
earlier  to  develop  plans,  with  cooperation  of 
United  Church  Women,  for  exchange  visits 
of  African  and  American  women  to  each 
others’  homes. 

I was  interested  to  see  the  pride  with  which 
Kenya  women  wore  their  “national  dress.” 
This  is  a new  phenomenon  since  Kenya’s  in- 
dependence. On  the  first  evening  of  the  Con- 
ference representatives  from  each  of  the  35 
countries,  holding  flags,  with  William  Hunt- 
ington of  QUNP  holding  the  UN  flag,  were 
photographed.  The  flag  of  Kenya  was  held 
by  two  Friends:  Thomas  Lung’aho  and  Lenah 
Mwenesi.  This  indicated  to  me  the  equality 
felt  by  women  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

Oh  Churl,  representative  (and  Clerk)  of 
Seoul  Meeting,  Korea,  in  an  interest  group 
on  Vietnam,  was  emphatic:  “Korea  has  an 
armistice.  There  should  be  no  armistice  in 
Vietnam.  Some  other  way  must  be  found.” 

U-Thant  in  his  address  made  these  re- 
marks, which  we  might  use  in  letter-writing: 
“The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  begins 
‘We,  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  . . .’ 
All  people  must  urge  their  governments  to 
accept  the  United  Nations,  to  support  the 
United  Nations  and  to  abide  by  its  decisions.” 

Vincente  Beltran,  from  the  tiny  group  of 
Friends  in  Barcelona,  during  one  plenary 
session  devoted  to  worship,  spoke  in  Spanish. 
Translated  by  the  radiant  Heberto  Sein,  it 
was  “ I bring  you  a message  from  Spain,  a 
message  of  hope.” 

GRETCHEN  TUTHILL 
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Nine  observers  were  welcomed.  Their  roles 
included  careful  appraisal  and  attentiveness 
to  the  proceedings;  participation  in  the  wor- 
ship groups,  round-tables  and  special  interest 
groups;  conferences  and  conversations  with 
officialdom  and  delegates  at  formal  and  in- 
formal levels;  sharing  and  comparing  views 
and  attitudes. 

They  were  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner,  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  (Re- 
form); Miss  Barbara  J.  Brunton,  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women;  Rabbi  Myron 
Fenster,  Rabbinical  Assembly  (Conserva- 
tive); Dr.  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  Mennonite 
World  Conference;  Dr.  A.  H.  Abdel  Kader, 
Islamic  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Miss 
Frances  Maeda,  United  States  Conference 
for  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  Rever- 
end John  B.  Sheerin,  Secretariat  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Unity,  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  editor  of  the  Catholic  World;  Father  Ro- 
bert Stephanopoulos,  Eastern  Orthodox,  for 
the  World  Council  of  Churches;  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Willoughby,  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
I met  the  two  Catholics,  the  Mennonite  and 
the  Brethren  and  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Wil- 
loughby to  answer  any  questions  which  he 
might  have  about  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Dr.  Willoughby  availed  himself  of  this 
service  once,  and  then  threw  himself  into 
the  full  life  of  the  conference.  He  showed  in- 
terest in  Friends  ways  of  worship,  attitude 
toward  Jesus  Christ,  methods  of  conducting 
business,  and  divergencies  within  our  Soci- 
ety. His  questions  showed  real  appreciation 
for  Friends  but  not  much  background  knowl- 
edge of  them  (perhaps  as  little  as  my  knowl- 
edge about  the  Bi*ethren!) 

Friends  were  delighted  that  both  Jews  and 
Moslems  were  sitting  peaceably  together  in 
observers’  meetings  at  a time  of  deepest  sus- 
picion and  alienation  between  Arab  and  Is- 
raelis. That  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews 
were  together  in  ease  and  peace  was  “no 
news  at  all.” 

The  presence  of  observers  was  one  among 
many  reminders  for  Friends  that  we  are  a 
tiny  sect  in  a big  world  and  that  it  is  our 
heritage  and  our  beliefs  put  into  action  that 
make  the  major  difference.  But  remarkable 
to  me  also  was  the  softening  effect  which 
Friends  had  on  the  observers,  as  happened 
also  with  the  press  and  broadcast  journalists 
who  covered  the  conference.  Perhaps  pre- 
conceptions about  Quakers  inadequately  pre- 
pare others  for  encountering  people  who 
place  more  emphasis  on  deeds  than  words 
and  see  preachment  without  practice  as  hol- 
low. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  effect  of 
the  encounter  is  heartening  to  behold. 


Barbara  Brunton  was  excited  about  what 
she  was  finding.  We  compared  our  individual 
admiration  for  Dorothy  Day  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  movement  and  agreed  on  the  great 
contributions  to  modern  religious  thought 
and  social  action  of  the  Berrigen  brothers 
and  Thomas  Merton.  She  felt  that  Father 
Sheering  and  she  were  perhaps  most  deeply 
impressed  by  the  intensity  of  prayer  and 
devotion  to  Jesus  Christ  evidenced  in  our 
plenary  meetings  for  worship  by  Latin  Ame- 
erican,  Jamaican  and  African  Friends, 
among  others.  The  social  conscience  of  Qua- 
kers they  had  known  and  expected. 

At  the  closing  plenary  session.  Father 
Sheerin  expressed  for  the  observers  their 
appreciation  for  hospitality  and  warm  fel- 
lowship. He  doubted  that  “his  good  friend” 
Douglas  Steere  could  have  exerienced  hos- 
pitality as  an  observer  at  Vatican  Council 
that  exceeded  that  at  Guilford  College  ex- 
cept in  length  of  time.  He  said  some  observ- 
ers were  bewildered  by  our  exuberant  di- 
versity of  views  but  were  impressed  by  the 
profound  sense  of  worship.  He  felt  that  the 
observers  could  not  point  to  big  strides  the 
conference  had  made.  He  noted  that  a Cath- 
olic priest  had  been  invited  to  speak  in  a 
nearby  Lutheran  church  and  had  remarked 
that  it  had  taken  400  years  to  cross  that 
street.  By  contrast,  he  said,  it  took  him  only 
300  years  to  get  to  the  world  conference  of 
Quakers. 

He  offered  his  blessing  to  the  delegates 
and  with  an  Irish  flourish  concluded:  “May 
the  Lord  hold  you  always  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand.” 


JOHN  A.  SULLIVAN 


Weekend  Visit 

Many  Friends  were  able  to  go  for  week- 
end visits  in  the  homes  of  North  Carolina 
Friends.  I went  with  a group  of  fifty  invited 
to  Rich  Square  Meeting  in  Woodland,  North- 
ampton County,  about  160  miles  N.E.  of 
Greensboro.  Two  buses  took  us  there  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  driving  through  a heavy 
summer  shower.  Dorothy  Brown  of  the  host 
Meeting  was  the  delightful  guide  on  our 
bus.  There  was  lively  visiting,  and  we  all 
enjoyed  the  trip. 

Friends  in  Woodland  had  a delicious  tur- 
key dinner  waiting  for  us  where  we  were 
welcomed  and  met  our  hosts.  Five  of  us 
went  home  with  George  and  Elizabeth  Par- 
ker and  their  three  teenagers;  the  others 
were  Colin  and  Elaine  Bell  of  Philadelphia 
YM,  Viola  Bellinger  from  California  YM  and 
Nan  Waters  from  the  north  of  England,  Lon- 
don YM. 

We  were  up  for  an  early  breakfast  so 
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that  we  could  see  some  of  the  country  before 
Meeting.  We  saw  cotton,  peanuts,  soy  beans 
and  sweet  potatoes  growing.  We  went  past 
their  county  courthouse  and  jail  and  their 
new  integrated  high  school,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  four  small  schools.  We  were  told 
that  they  are  working  on  the  integration  of 
their  grade  schools  but  have  trouble  getting 
Negro  children  to  attend  formerly  all-white 
schools.  I asked  George  Parker  if  it  might 
be  possible  for  parents  of  high  school  chil- 
dren to  talk  with  and  encourage  the  parents 
of  the  younger  children.  He  said,  “You 
mustn’t  rush  us.”  He  had  been  on  a special 
committee  to  work  on  plans  for  the  high 
school.  They  seemed  very  pleased  with  the 
way  it  had  worked  out. 

This  Meeting  belongs  to  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,  Conservative.  George  Park- 
er is  Clerk  of  their  Yearly  Meeting;  it  has 
250  members  in  about  eight  unprogrammed 
meetings,  and  there  are  two  quarterly  meet- 
ings. Rich  Square  Meetinghouse  is  not  large 
but  there  was  room  for  everyone;  the  visitors 
more  than  doubled  the  attendance.  The 
Meeting  for  Worship  was  a high  point.  Both 
hosts  and  visitors  spoke  of  how  much  it  had 
meant  to  be  together.  The  ninety  minutes 
flew  by. 

Although  it  is  an  old  Meeting,  the  present 
meetinghouse  is  not  of  great  age.  It  is  very 
nicely  furnished,  with  carpeting  and  air-con- 
ditioning. This  latter  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  cut  out  the  highway  noise.  They  had 
prepared  an  exhibit  for  us  in  their  library; 
there  were  old  Quaker  costumes,  some  of 
them  on  models,  and  many  old  books  and 
documents.  We  were  served  another  deli- 
cious meal,  and  then  were  on  our  way,  with 
regret  on  all  sides  for  such  a brief  visit. 

On  the  trip  back  we  stopped  in  Raleigh 
and  visited  the  state  capitol.  A little  later 
we  stopped  at  a roadside  rest  area  and  for 
supper  had  box  lunches  provided  by  Virginia 
Beach  Friends,  who  are  in  the  same  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  but  too  far  from  Greensboro  to 
invited  Friends  to  visit  that  weekend.  As 
there  had  been  another  heavy  shower,  we  ate 
in  the  buses,  and  then  drove  back  to  Greens- 
boro. 

There  were  two  other  instances  of  hospi- 
tality which  I enjoyed.  One  was  going  with 
our  worship  group  to  meet  in  New  Garden 
Meeting  House,  near  Guilford  campus.  The 
other  was  an  unusual  feature  which  distin- 
guished our  group  from  all  the  others  — we 
had  peaches.  Sam  Levering  brought  them  to 
us  from  his  farm  each  morning  and  they  re- 
freshed us  before  we  hurried  off  to  our 
roundtables. 

MILDRED  BURCK 


The  Greensboro  Gathering 

Six  miles  from  the  Conference  some  300 
Friends  met  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  what  was  known  offi- 
cially as  the  Greensboro  Gathering  and  un- 
officially as  the  non-Conference,  the  unrep- 
resentatives, and  the  spousetrap. 

PYM  contributed  besides  myself  (I  hope 
the  list  is  complete)  Lois  Bailey,  Hurford 
and  Winifred  Crosman,  Vernon  Elfbrandt, 
Robert  Lawrence,  Margaret  Lorenz,  Fumiye 
Miho,  Josiah  Russell,  and  Alma  and  Leslie 
Pratt  Spelman.  We  had  people  from  many 
of  the  35  countries  and  the  yearly  meetings 
including  ten  Young  Friends  able  to  come 
from  Japan  through  the  efforts  of  Fumiye 
Miho. 

Although  the  program  in  general  (and  the 
weather)  was  much  like  that  of  the  Confer- 
ence, we  were  able  to  be  more  relaxed,  with 
fewer  meetings  and  no  pressure  to  reach 
agreement  on  pronouncements.  V/orship- 
sharing  groups  and  discussions  on  the  same 
topics  as  the  Conference  filled  the  mornings, 
with  half  an  hour  between  for  coffee,  juice, 
and  conversation.  Pratt  Spelman  gave  each 
group  a beautiful  organ  recital.  We  heard 
the  same  speakers,  except  for  the  panel  on 
missions,  plus  a provocative  talk  by  Kenneth 
Boulding  on  the  challenge  of  “post-civiliza- 
tion” to  Quakerism. 

That  individual  goodwill  is  not  enough, 
that  Friends  must  work  out  their  lives  and 
concerns  in  the  social  structure  of  the  so- 
ciety we  live  in,  was  the  burden  of  Roland 
Warren’s  talk.  He,  and  Betty  Boardman 
with  movies  of  the  Phoenix  voyage  to  Hanoi, 
probably  made  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
Gathering;  except,  of  course,  for  U Thant 
who  reminded  us  that  the  UN  charter  says 
“we,  the  peoples”  of  the  nations;  not,  like 
the  League  of  Nations,  “We  the  high  con- 
tracting parties.” 

Free-time  activities  made  the  afternoons 
as  full  as  the  mornings.  Interest  groups  in- 
cluded PYM’s  guest,  Sok  Hon  Ham,  on  Ko- 
rea; Christine  Jones  on  Israeli- Arab  rela- 
tions; South  Africa;  and  prison  visitation, 
especially  in  New  Zealand.  Special  trips 
were  available,  to  historic  Salem,  the  local 
art  museum,  and  others.  Most  popular 
seemed  to  be  the  world’s  largest  cigaret  fac- 
tory, turning  out  a cigaret  a day  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Chattering  bird  watchers  woke  late  sleepers 
one  morning  (the  cardinal  was  a special  treat 
for  British  Friends.)  Of  course  the  Gather- 
ing members  joined  spouses  for  the  weekend 
visitation  with  North  Carolina  Friends  all 
over  the  state. 

Friends  of  different  Friendly  persuasions. 
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languages,  and  ways  of  worship  became 
friends.  Ecumenicity  went  further.  After 
the  final  meeting  of  the  worship  groups,  in 
mine  mostly  silent,  a local  choir  of  Negro 
women  sang  during  the  coffee  time;  gospel 


songs,  and  then  some  ragtime  religion  with 
British  and  American  Quakers  joining  in. 
At  the  end,  we  all  sang  arm  in  arm,  “We 
Shall  Overcome.” 

DAVID  K.  BRUNER 


WE  TOOK  SWEET  COUNSEL  TOGETHER,  AND 
WALKED  UNTO  THE  HOUSE  OF  GOD  IN  COMPANY. 

Psalm  55 

How  can  one  share  the  feelings  of  warmth  and  fellowship?  Can  I help  others  feel  the  joy 
that  comes  with  growing  respect  for  each  other  s vocation — one  a Pastor,  one  a Clerk,  and  see  it 
enlarge  to  include  a houseivife,  a G.P.,  and  another  Pastor?  Can  you  be  with  me  as  defensiveness 
drops  away  in  a worship  group,  and  we  are  able  to  share  our  experiences  without  implying  that 
someone  else' s is  less  vital,  less  sincere,  less  humble?  Could  you  stand  ivith  me  as  I am  intro- 
duced as  a member  of  an  old  Quaker  family  and  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fruit  of  others’  labor, 
feel  the  desire  to  carry  on  the  work?  Or  be  humbled  with  me  when  a friend  says,  “It  must  be  great 
to  be  able  to  talk  to  your  own  parents  and  relatives  about  things  that  matter.  Mine  are  only  a bio- 
logical and  legal  tie.” 

Have  you  met  ten  or  fifteen  friends  you  haven’t  seen  for  twenty  years  and  found  you  are  still 
together,  and  that  though  you  have  families,  professions  and  gray  hairs  you  share  the  same  con- 
cerns and  interests  you  did  before? 

Have  you  in  the  midst  of  the  closeness  and  the  oneness  been  jarred  back  to  the  cruel  world  by 
news  of  riots  in  Detroit  or  a sister-in-law  who  feels  that  the  U.S.  should  be  bombing  China  to  pre- 
vent war? 

Have  you  felt  that  you  are  part  of  a prophetic  group  but  that  the  task  is  impossibly  large  and 
our  energies  too  small?  Have  you  felt  the  loneliness  which  can  come  ivith  too  much  closeness,  too 
intense  sharing,  without  the  physical  closeness  of  your  family? 

Then  have  you  felt  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding  when  all  intellectualization  ceases 
and  in  worship  one  stands  free  and  clear  — not  denying  the  reality  of  disaster  but  affirming  the 
reality  of  God? 

WARD  MILES 


The  Fourth  Friends  World  Conference 
came  to  its  end  with  the  final  and  inspired 
Meeting  for  Worship  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  2nd  of  August.  By  noon  of  the 
next  day  the  thirteen  hundred  Friends  were 
on  their  way,  via  train,  plane,  auto  and  bus. 
Beautiful  Guilford  College  and  its  staff  had 
served  us  very  well  indeed,  as  had  all  of  those 
who  over  many  months  had  assumed  the 
enormous  burden  for  planning. 

Hugh  Doncaster  had  described  our  en- 
deavor as  a withdrawal  and  a time  to  love 
abundantly;  then  reminded  us  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  plow  back  into  our  respective  areas 
the  benefits  of  our  participation.  We  had 
sought  to  exercise  “diligence  in  love”  and 
had  been  at  home  with  one  another.  Though 
by  different  routes  we  had  been  going  in  the 
same  direction.  That  direction  was  to  God, 
and  in  that  direction  we  felt  strengthened  to 
continue  to  go. 

We  had  experienced  a compulsion  to  share, 
more  closely  akin  to  the  experience  of 
Friends  of  the  1700’s  than  what  many  felt 
we  had  been  witnessing  within  the  more  re- 


cent past.  Our  differences  were  consciously 
minimized,  and  we  were  able  to  come  more 
closely  together  as  a result.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Hugh  Doncaster  also  aptly  pointed 
out,  “sameness  is  death,”  and  we  had  escaped 
that  by  focusing  on  those  differences  amongst 
us  which  were  most  apt  to  lead  to  “creative 
tension.”  To  exercise  tolerance  and  under- 
standing, while  at  the  same  time  remaining 
faithful  to  our  beliefs,  had  been  the  test  for 
many  to  hurdle.  Our  ultimate  loyalty  was 
to  be  to  God,  and  to  Him  it  remained  through- 
out. 

In  a sense,  one  of  our  most  persistent  ques- 
tions had  been,  “What  will  make  us  do  v/hat 
we  know  we  ought  to  do?”  This  question 
we  addressed  not  only  to  ourselves  and  to 
other  Friends,  but  to  the  world  as  well.  The 
answer  remains  elusive.  To  seek  it,  to  find 
it  and  to  share  it  was  our  endeavor.  To  live 
it  is  our  committment.  We  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  there  were  enriched,  and  these 
riches  we  are  eager  now  to  share  with  others. 

CLIFFORD  MASER 
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REPORT  TO  WESTWOOD  MEETING 

Yearly  Meeting  anywhere  provides,  as  was  noted 
a long  time  ago  in  London,  an  opportunity  “to  see 
one  another’s  faces,”  and  with  Members  drawn  to- 
gether from  Honolulu,  Mexico  City,  Calgary,  and 
Albuquerque  as  well  as  the  three  Western  States 
and  British  Columbia  no  wonder  there  was  much 
greeting  and  reminiscing!  Conversing  with  iust  as 
many  as  I could  I was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
older  Members  who  had,  at  one  time  or  another, 
served  AFSC  and  often  in  far  flung  sections  of  the 
world.  PYM  may  be  unprogrammed,  but  clearly 
it  produces  its  missionaries.  It  also  remains  con- 
scious of  its  roots  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  U.S. 
Two  pioneers  of  its  early  days  had  come  over,  in 
the  persons  of  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  — stal- 
warts of  the  continuing  self-education  process  so 
important  to  a Society  without  “hireling  priests,”  to 
quote  George  Fox,  from  Pendle  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Large  “plenary”  sessions  in  a very  spacious  audi- 
torium are  always,  with  Friends,  even  when  air 
temperatures  are  reasonable,  ventures  of  faith.  The 
unplanned  always  happens,  and  the  outcome  of 
what  all  hope  will  be  a meeting  at  a deep  level  is 
often  less  than  satisfying.  But  by  the  standards  I 
have  absorbed  in  London  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends 
in  PYM  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  and  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  Worship  periods  were  often  truly 
gathered  and  truly  meaningful,  and  I was  especially 
happy  to  miss  the  prolixity  and  eccentricity  that  not 
seldom  characterises  contributions  in  London  YM. 
An  undertone  to  many  sessions  was  concern  for  the 
war,  its  disruption  and  destruction.  We  saw  with 
a sense  of  participation  the  excellent  C.B.C.  color 
film  of  the  mercy  voyage  of  the  Phoenix  to  Hanoi. 
I heard  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  the  war  for 
the  islands  and  people  of  Hawaii,  and  much  was 
said  about  the  draft.  I shall  be  pleased  to  report 
when,  next  year,  I am  again  in  London  that  Friends 
in  PYM  are  keenly  conscious  of  their  responsibilities 
in  a world  that  has  recently  shown  signs  of  drifting 
further  into  senseless  bloodshed  and  violence. 

Commonly  at  Yearly  Meeting  it  is  the  dinner- 
table  and  casual  encounters  and  also  the  close  meet- 
ing of  worship-fellowship  groups  — the  more  per- 
sonal experiences  — that  have  the  greatest  impact. 
And  so  it  was  at  Claremont.  In  our  worship-fellow- 
ship group  we  had  both  a sense  of  sharing  a common 
meal  — communion  — and  a feeling  of  growing 
together.  One  is  not  alone.  One’s  experiences  in 
their  most  significant  moments  are  paralelled  by 
those  of  others.  The  nearer  you  get  to  understand- 
ing the  warp  and  weft  of  which  life  is  woven  the 
more  you  find  others  are  travelling  with  you.  Of 
course  beckoning  you  all  on  is  the  same  light.  If  I 
should  travel  to  Honolulu  I know  where  I can  get 
some  more  valuable  information  about  earthquakes, 
and  a Friendly  welcome.  North  in  Vancouver  I can 
learn  more  about  the  Doukhobors  and  will  be  wel- 
comed. A few  days  at  Claremont,  and  the  world 
has  become,  for  me,  a more  Friendly  place.  Thank 
you  for  sending  me! 

NORMAN  SCOTNEY,  Sojourning  Member 


NOTES  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Births 

POWELI April  26,  to  William  and  Yvonne  Cheung 

Powell  (Delta)  a son,  Sean  Michael. 

ACORD August  14,  to  William  and  Janet  Acord 

(Claremont)  a son,  Glen  Alan. 

Marriages 

WOLCOTT-MASTERS — June  17,  Diane  Masters  and 
Kent  Wolcott,  under  the  care  of  Delta  Meeting. 
MacRAE-BRINK — June  24,  Paula  Brink  and  James 
R.  MacRae,  under  the  care  of  Delta  Meeting. 

BARTER-HOFFMAN — July  9,  Valley  Hoffman  (Orange 
Grove)  and  Stuart  Barter.  They  will  live  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

AUSTIN-MILLER — July  22,  Anne  Miller  and  Lee  Aus- 
tin (Westwood) 

AHLSTROM-HOLMSTROM  — August  26,  Valerie 
Holmstrom  and  Harlow  Ahlstrom,  under  the  care  of 
University  Meeting. 

KELLOGG-DART — September  2,  Eleanor  Dart  and 
Ogden  Kellogg,  Jr.,  under  the  care  of  Eugene  Meet- 
ing. 

MOE-HOGENAUER — September  16,  Sue  Hogenauer 
and  David  Moe,  under  the  care  of  University  Meeting. 

OLDENBURG-HIRABAYASHI— September  22,  Marion 
Hirabayashi  and  Douglas  Oldenburg,  in  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  Canada. 

Deaths 

JOHN  PHILIP  FEIL  (San  Francisco)  on  August  22. 
“John  often  spoke  appreciatively  of  his  certainty 
that  our  religious  community  longed  above  all  things 
to  do  him  good,  to  help  him  grow  as  a person,  a 
child  of  God.  The  death  of  our  loving  and  loved 
Friend  recalls  us  painfully  to  ourselves,  to  a fresh 
search  for  deeper  awareness  and  a new  tenderness.” 

ANITA  R.  TELLER  in  September.  From  College  Park 
Meeting:  “The  meeting  house  was  filled  by  her 
friends  of  an  assortment  of  religious  denominations 
. . . in  vocal  ministry  we  came  to  know  things  about 
her  that  we  had  not  learned  in  more  than  ten  years 
of  her  attendance  ...  it  became  clear  that  one  of 
the  important  consequences  of  a Friends  Memorial 
Meeting  is  the  emergence  of  a coherent  picture  of 
a departed  friend,  assembled  affectionately  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Light  ...  A more  beautiful 
and  fitting  memorial  than  one  in  stone.” 


NEWS  OF  FRIENDS 

MARGARETE  COE  (University)  in  a month  of  travel 
between  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Honolulu  vis- 
ited a different  Meeting  for  Worship  each  Sunday. 
“Problems  faced  are  similar  in  essence  but  varied 
by  locale.  In  Australia,  it  is  education  and  integra- 
tion of  aboriginees;  protests  against  sending  soldiers 
to  help  the  US  in  Vietnam  in  an  incomprehensible 
struggle  forced  on  them  by  pressure  of  trade  rela- 
tions . . . New  Zealand  seems  so  well  balanced  and 
sober.  . . ” 

COX — August  30,  the  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 
of  Garfield  and  Jeannette  Cox  (Claremont) 
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FROM  THE  MEETINGS 

PIMA  MEETING  is  held  at  739  E.  Fifth  St.,  Tucson, 
AZ  85719.  (Correction.) 


THE  PEACE  TESTIMONY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  THE  20th 
CENTURY,  a booklet,  Friends  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  Peace  (FCCP),  1520  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 
19102,  Singles  50c  pp. 


MODESTO  WORSHIP  GROUP  under  Delta  Meting 
has  been  laid  down;  they  will  join  Stockton  Friends 
for  worship. 

FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 

QUAKER  RETIREMENT  CENTER:  “Your  generous 
response  last  year  was  heart  warming,  and  the  1966 
tax  bills  are  paid  . . . California  and  Federal  in- 
come taxes  now  permit  donations  to  be  deductable 
. . . Los  Angeles  County  still  does  not  regard  us 
as  “charitable”;  we  are  still  trying  to  affect  a change 
which  will  give  property  tax  exemption  . . . Dorothy 
and  Ben  Collins  as  new  managers  bring  us  tremen- 
dous resources  in  knowledge  and  skill  ...  In  spite 
of  careful  management,  there  will  still  be  a deficit 
this  year  which  means  that  we  must  continue  to  ask 
for  support — about  $15  per  contributor  will  keep  us 
in  the  black  . . . Our  Annual  Meeting  will  be  Octo- 
ber 29  at  3:30  p.m. — all  are  invited  to  welcome  new 
board  members,  meet  the  Collinses,  see  the  Center 
in  action  ...  we  hope  you  will  feel  as  we  do  that 
there  is  a cooperative  friendly  spirit  here  which 
makes  our  Center  unique.”  (Annual  dues  of  $5  are 
payable  in  October  — Eloise  Hewitt,  Membership 
Chairman). 

60  VIETNAMESE  ORPHANS  have  been  released  for 
adoption  to  the  Friends  Meeting  for  Suffering  of 
Vietnamese  Children  (formed  at  Cape  May  last  year). 
Friends  and  Friends  Meetings  are  appealed  to  for 
financial  support:  it  may  be  up  to  6 months  before 
they  can  come,  and  their  basic  needs  must  mean- 
while be  met;  it  costs  $20  per  month  to  support  a 
child  in  Vietnam.  Transportation  cost  may  run  from 
$500  to  $1,000. 

NOTANDA 

AN  ANNOTATED  GUIDE  TO  MODERN  CHINA,  de- 
scribing 72  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals,  pub- 
lished by  National  Committee  on  US-China  Relations, 
777  United  Nations  Plaza,  12th  floor,  New  York,  NY 
10017,  25c.  (Cecil  Thomas  (Berkeley)  is  Executive 
Secretary  of.  this  Committee.) 

THREE  DEFINITIONS  OF  PEACE,  by  Benjamin  Seav- 
er,  “Tools  of  Peace”  Series,  issued  for  study  and 
appropriate  action  by  Friends  Peace  Committee, 
1520  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102,  a pamphlet, 
$1/100. 


Postmasters:  Send  form  3579 


THE  FRIENDS  PEACE  TESTIMONY a new  state- 

ment, 880  words,  FCCP,  Philadelphia.  “Yearly  Meet- 
ings are  asked  to  endorse  and  adopt  this  statement.” 

FRIENDS  DIRECTORY  OF  MEETINGS  FOR  WOR- 
SHIP IN  N AND  S AMERICA  (1967-1968),  Friends 
World  Committee,  152-A  N.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102,  75c  pp. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF 
FRIENDS,  1967  ed.,  Friends  World  Committee,  Phil- 
adelphia, $1.00  pp. 

WORKERS  IN  THE  GHETTO,  Rev.  W.  Evan  Golden, 
Oakland,  California,  order  from  C-CAP,  1123  NE 
Fremont,  Portland,  OR  97212,  25c.  “Keep  out  of  the 
ghetto  if  you  do  not  know  who  you  are  — or  where 
you’re  going!  ...  for  volunteers  or  those  with  a vo- 
cation . . . several  points  of  basic  preparation.” 

QUAKER  DIALOGUE  TECHNIQUES,  originated  by 
Rachel  Dubois  and  developed  by  Ferner  Nuhn  and 
Claremont  Meeting,  have  proven  very  effective  in 
stimulating  and  guiding  meaningful  dialogue  . . . 
used  widely  by  many  meetings  with  very  satisfying 
results.  Inquire  of  Ferner  Nuhn,  420  W.  9th  St., 
Claremont,  CA  91711. 


I LOVE 

/ love 

T he  fresh  air  on  the  face 
When  rushing  along  on  a bicycle. 

The  fresh  clean  smell  of  fresh  cut  grass. 

The  sleepy  sound  of  a cat  purring  contentedly. 
The  soft  feel  of  his  fur  as  I pet  him. 

There  is  a feel  of  good  satisfaction 
To  lie  in  bed  after  a hard  day’s  labour. 

To  feel  those  tired  muscles  relax 

And  to  know  that  something’s  tvell  done. 

There  is  something  glorious  to  a machine  in  tune. 
There  is  a brilliance  to  sunny  days  in  spring. 

And  a snow-laden  world  of  a winter’s  day. 

DON  POLLARD 

(reprinted  from  THE  WHITTLER,  Argenta  School) 
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